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LANDSCAPE MAKIMONO., KUNG HSIEN. LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


THREE CHINESE PAINTINGS 


have been recently added to the In- 

stitute collections. Two, silk kake- 
mono, form a pair, a winter and a summer 
landscape. The other, a paper makimono 
(scroll painting) is a sort of continuous 
landscape panorama, a favorite subject in 
China for many centuries. They come from 
a well-known Japanese collection. The ka- 
kemono were illustrated in the January 
Butvetin (Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 12~13). 
Extracts from the makimono are shown 
here. 

It is exceedingly difficult to buy very im- 
portant Chinese paintings at the present 
time because the Japanese collectors have 
always outbid the best that America could 
do when first-class Chinese paintings came 
upon the market. The Chinese collectors, 
realizing that Occidentals do not, as a rule, 
understand their paintings, are quite con- 
tent to sell them inferior ones with attribu- 
tions to suit the individual taste. As a 
result, however, of the earthquake and con- 
sequent financial disturbances in Japan, it 
is possible that some of the Chinese and 
Japanese paintings may now reach America 
which would otherwise never have left that 
country. The most important paintings, of 
course, will be the last to come. 

The pair of kakemono were painted by an 
artist named Hsia Kuei, who flourished in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, but 
whose exact dates are unknown. His name 
is pronounced the same as that of one of the 
most famous painters of the Sung Dynasty, 
but the second character is differently 
written. While by no means such a fa- 
mous man as his illustrious predecessor, he 
is yet a very good painter who patterns his 


‘to Chinese landscape paintings 


work after the high type of landscape de- 
veloped during the Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279). His brush-work is clean and crisp, 
and he treats his subjects in a pleasantly 
idyllic fashion. Landscapes in pairs, to be 
hung side by side, have been popular in 
China and Japan sincé the Sung Dynasty, 
and we may find, when we have sufficient 
material to work with, that they were popu- 
lar long before that time. Our paintings are 
mostly monochrome, transparent washes 
of India ink on silk, with slight touches of 
color on the figures. As is always the case 
in Chinese landscape painting the figures 
occupy a subordinate position in the com- 
position which, although it gains by their 
presence, would not be seriously harmed by 
their absence. Many of the Chinese sages 
are supposed to have said very deep things 
while gazing at waterfalls, and it may be 
that one of the most sagacious is here repre- 
sented in the summer landscape. 

The makimono was painted by Kung 
Hsien, who lived toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, just as the Manchus 
were supplanting the Ming Dynasty. The 
difterence in the brush-work of this paint- 
ing will be at once apparent, even to one 
who is not at all accustomed to viewing 
Chinese paintings. It is by a painter of a 
different school, that called “bun jin (lit- 
erary man) school” by the Japanese. The 
exponents of the bun jin school were 
literati, and all such. prided themselves 
upon their use of the brush. All writing 
is done with the brush in China, and a 
scholar prided himself as much on his 
graceful use of that difficult instrument as 
upon the sentiments he conveyed by his 
characters. It was, therefore, quite natural 
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CONTINUATION OF KUNG HSIEN MAKIMONO 


that a scholar should feel himself well 
equipped to produce a work in a graphic 
art. Indeed, such a belief has been by no 
means confined to China, although schol- 
ars in other countries have not been adepts 
with the brush. 

In most of the paintings of the bun jin 
school the sweeping brush-stroke, so dear 
to the Sung painter, has been replaced by a 
shorter and “fuzzier” stroke, somewhat as 
if the brush had been pushed down verti- 
cally upon the paper rather than swept 
across it. In inferior work a general messi- 
ness results which is not necessarily inher- 
ent in that type of brush-stroke so much as 
in the messiness of the thought processes of 
many of the bun jin school. A really good 
painter of this school is as successful as a 
really good painter of any school, and this 
landscape makimono of Kung Hsien is a 
true work of art. 

The keen delight in water and mountains 
which the Chinese have seemed always to 
possess is clearly shown in all three of these 
paintings. 

The paintings are typical of the honest 
work of their periods, and as such make a 
valuable addition to our collection. 


C. F. K. 


RENOIRS IN THE INSTITUTE 
RENOIR (1841-1919), at 


nineteen a student in the academic 
atelier of Gleyre, came into fortu- 
nate contact with Monet and Sisley. There 
began the discussions of the painting of 
light and atmosphere, which soon carried 


them beyond the influence of their instruc- 
tor. Renoir learned, nevertheless, from 
painters of the past; he recognized his kin- 
ship with the French masters of the eight- 
eenth century; he copied pictures by 
Delacroix, earnestly studied Rubens, Ve- 
lasquez, Titian, Poussin. His own first 
efforts were classed as of the school of the 
realist, Courbet. It was not until his ex- 
periments in color and technique had cost 
him admission to the Salons of 1872 and 
1873 that he was persuaded to send his 
work to the independent exhibition of 1874. 
Even later he felt that he was not breaking 
with the true tradition of French art, but 
rather trying to awaken it from a drugged 
sleep. 

His forty years of painting represented 
Impressionism in all its forms, for he tried 
all with varying success, contributing 
a new sense of rhythm and form. The 
technique of the new school, which was 
devoted by the others to landscape, was 
brought by Renoir to the study of women, 
Parisian life, children, flowers. “‘He was 
the painter of joy, youth, grace.” His mul- 
titude of nudes seem to spring like poppies 
of delicate sensuality from the common 
soil, to be animated and unfolded by light 
and warmth. These flowers of the sun are 
refined by perfection of breeding in his 
sophisticated Parisiennes, their animality 
overlaid with poise and mystery, their per- 
sonalities developed and armed. He was 
wholly delightful in his approach to chil- 
dren. He painted his own (whose nurse- 
maids were often the models for his nudes), 
his shopkeepers’, his patrons’, those that 
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PORTRAIT OF RENOIR. ANDRE 


were entirely artless and those that were 
sensitively bred. In almost the same 
spirit he could enter into and extract the 
exuberance of a bouquet of garden flowers. 
His technique continually developed new 
phases. In regard to his manner of painting 
he once said: “I like painting as rich, sleek, 
oily as possible. . . I painted two or three 
canvases with the palette knife, according 
to the process dear to Courbet, then I 
painted with a brush fat with pigment. 
. . . In this I was perhaps successful in a 
few cases, but I never found it suitable for 
working over. . . . After the first séance I 
could not change the placing of a figure 
without scraping the canvas. In order to 
pass easily from one tone to another I tried 
painting with little touches; but this man- 
ner produces a crumbly surface. I don’t 
like that.” Color, form, rhythm of line, 
were uppermost in his thought in different 
periods, finally coalescing into a very per- 
sonal style in which the manipulation of 
color dominated, form resolving itself into 
its component hues. 

At the Art Institute may be found a 
marine, four figure compositions, two still- 
life studies, a portrait of a child and one of 
a woman of fashion. Three of the figure 


groups and the marine are in the Palmer 
Collection. The remainder are lent by Mar- 
tin A. Ryerson. The Print Department 
contains also a lithograph, “La Dame au 
Grand Chapeau,” and a dry point profile 
of Berthe Morisot, with whom Renoir en- 
joyed one of his most solid friendships. 
Two portraits of the artist are in our poses- 
sion; the oil by André and the pencil sketch 
by Forain. 

“The Wave,” painted in 1879, shows 
that at this time he had discarded the tra- 
ditional black and burnt umber for a 
purely chromatic palette. This is not the 
only similarity to the work of Monet. The 
colors leave the palette thick and clear, to 
be mixed lightly on the canvas. Monet's 
clarity and sparkle are transformed, how- 
ever, into glow and diffusion by the feathery 
touch that characterized Renoir’s land- 
scapes and marines. 

The figure compositions form a series of 
special interest as showing Renoir’s devel- 
opment through twenty years, and those 
the most fruitful. The first of these, “In 
the Circus,” or, as Riviére calls it, “ Jon- 
gleuses au Cirque,” presents light as a 
radiant envelope and, thus ridding itself of 
shadow, allows the colors to assume the 
task of modelling. There is notable design 
in the opposition of the two figures and 
their relation to the curve of the circus pit. 
One stands in the graceful repose of a grow- 
ing plant, her head turned slightly, her 
eyes remote, smiling, mysterious. The 
other twists swiftly on her feet, which are 


NEAR THE SHORE. RENOIR. PALMER COLLECTION 
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separated at a wide angle, and as she be- 
gins the gesture of a sweeping bow, she 
commands the audience, her profile alert, 
imperious, mobile. The circus was the 
delight of Montmartre in 1875, where the 
little Spanish troupe of Fernando and his 
daughters, a clown and a performing ass 
furnished the simple entertainment. De- 
gas’ painting of “Lola” records the same 
incident of artistic Paris. 

The second figure painting, “Near the 
Lake Shore,” shows strongly the Monet 
tendency. Sunlight strikes through very 
green foliage in blots of clear yellow. A 
crude red intensifies these unmodified col- 
ors on which the Impressionists insisted in 
the early stage of their experiments. The 
sunlit figures of the eager, questioning little 
virl and her father belong to a sequence of 
out-of-door figures begun as early as 1864 
when Renoir painted “ Lise.” 

“Breakfast by the River,” also in the 
Palmer Collection, was painted about the 
same period as the last, during the height 
of a canoeing fashion of 1879-80 that 
brightened the face and banks of the Seine. 
It was one of a series of paintings in the 
same spirit leading up to the more complex 
composition, “Déjeuner des Canotiers.” 
Here is a more delicate adjustment be- 
tween the warm and cool colors. Nastur- 
tiums on a trellis, an orange racing canoe, 
and a brick house across the river, give the 
necessary contrast to the green and violet 
blues. Renoir shows himself entranced 


BREAKFAST BY THE RIVER. RENOIR. PALMER 


COLLECTION 


IN THE CIRCUS. RENOIR. PALMER COLLECTION 


with color when this wealth of blue was 
painted. From orange the color falls 
away in a shower of yellow and green—in 
the sunlit white apparel of the man on the 
left, the fruit, the table-cloth, and bottle— 
to the blue shadows in the boating suit on 
the right and the foliage above; it leaps the 
blue-green arch of the trellis to the lady’s 
shoulder, plays there with a contrast of 
orange, and plunges into the headlong blue 
of her costume. The masses of color seem 
to drift in an aura, like prismatic lights 
seen through vapor. 
(To be continued.) 


A STILL LIFE BY CHARDIN 


F Jean-Baptiste Chardin had artistic 

antecedents, they were not French. 

He was born in 1699, fifteen years later 
than Watteau, twenty-six years before 
Greuze. His art derived as little from 
the Fétes Galantes of the older man as 
the pretty, sentimental moralizing of the 
younger had affinity with the honest, 
earnest work of Chardin himself. Char- 
din’s disarranged table tops and his group- 
ings of bottles and knives and loaves of 
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STILL LIFE, CHARDIN 


bread aroused no great flutter of comment 
or attention, except from Diderot and from 
fellow-artists, and only his later genre 
paintings enjoyed that wide popularity 
which the engraver’s skill won for pictures 
in that period. “La Bénédicité,” “La 
Mére Laborieuse,” and others of equal 
human interest were copied by the engrav- 
ers and circulated in the same manner that 
Greuze’s milkmaids and prodigal sons 
found their way to an even larger public. 
Chardin died not without honor, even in his 
own day, but it is certain that his carrots 
and eggs did not move his contemporaries to 
any great extent. Posterity has, of course, 
reversed the decision: Greuze is found 
entertaining chiefly for the light he sheds 
upon his times; Chardin is great because 
he is known to have been motivated by 
artistic considerations only. What ab- 
sorbed him was not the tear in the eye of 
the pretty penitent, but pure problems of 
paint, the truth in objects seen in relation 
to their surroundings and to light. 
Chardin’s artistic kinsmen in his own 
day are, therefore, to be found among the 
Little Dutch Masters. His sympathy with 
them is most closely felt in his figure paint- 
ings. His women and children are as French 
in their way as the figures in the paintings 
of Vermeer, de Hoogh, and Ter Borch are 
Dutch, but to the Frenchman, as to those 
others, the story in the picture, charm as it 
may the spectator, is of less importance 
than the truthful presentation of a hu- 


man form seen in given surroundings. 
He shared with the Dutch painters this 
abounding interest in the solution of prob- 
lems of light and form, but his method was 
quite otherwise, and is more closely allied 
to that developed by his own countrymen, 
the Impressionists, over a century later. 
He first, and they later, saw form rather 
than line. In that type of visualization, and 
in his subordination of subject matter to 
execution, lies his modernism. That such 
a sober approach should have grown up 
beside the graceful insouciance of Boucher 
and Fragonard is the more remarkable. 

The Art Institute has acquired a still- 
life that is typical of Chardin. A table-top 
carelessly covered by a white cloth, a twist 
of red drapery, a steaming cauldron, a leg 
of mutton, a bowl of poached eggs, a 
cabbage—of such prosaic elements were 
many of his paintings composed. In fact, 
as Herbert E. A. Furst has pointed out, 
“He seems almost deliberately to have gone 
out of his way to seek for the humblest and 
most insignificant subject-matter, lest any- 
one might suppose he considered anything 
but conception of importance.” As he 
grew older, he introduced human figures 
into his pictures, perhaps because of a 
growing confidence in his powers, perhaps 
because an insistent public demanded inci- 
dent; perhaps in answer to the legendary 
challenge of a fellow-artist who taunted 
him with the ease with which “anybody 
could paint a portrait of a sausage.” At 
any rate, still-life most adequately indicates 
the place of this artist; here there is no 
human interest to distract the eye from 
the painter’s own vision. His dead rabbits 
and bunches of grapes and of vegetables are 
startlingly realistic, yet they never seem to 
be anything but what they are, creations 
in paint. As such they are self-contained, 
self-justified. 

In his subtle tonal gradations, his abil- 
ity to disengage one white from another, 
and to determine values by unifocal vision, 
Chardin foreshadowed the Impressionists 
and influenced almost all modern painting. 
No painter ever achieved more delicate, 
just, and satisfying color. 


R. M. F. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH COLOR PRINTS 


PART of the collection of French 
eighteenth century color prints for- 
merly in Gallery 16 has been acquired 

for the Print Department through the gen- 
erosity of a number of interested patrons. 
The mirror of a gay, witty world, irre- 
sponsibly frivolous and superficial, yet pi- 
quantly elegant, they are very important 
as a record of the life of that time, but much 
more so when considered as the highest ex- 
pression of the color engravers’ art of any 
time. Done in aquatint, or the crayon 
or pastel manner, most difficult processes, 
they are inexpressibly delicate, and given 
such excellent and early impressions as 
ours, they engage the eye and mind; rightly 
so, indeed, for merely as technical perform- 
ances they deserve the highest considera- 
tion. 

Our list of titles is most representative, 
and the excellence and beauty of impres- 
sion may at any time be judged by inquiry 
at the office of the Department. The two 
prints, “L’Amour” and “La Folie,” by 
Janinet after Fragonard, are already hung 
in the Hutchinson Wing with the Chad- 
bourne and McCormick French furniture. 
Others not yet on view are: “Mlle. Bertin” 
and “Marie Antoinette” by Janinet; “Le 
Main” and “La Rose,” “Le Menuet de la 
Mariée” and “La Noce au Chateau,” 
“La Promenade de la Galerie du Palais 
Royal” and “La Promenade Publique” 
by Debucourt; “La Rixe” and “Le Tam- 
bourin” by Descourtis after Taunay, and 
“La Promenade du Jardin du Palais Royal”’ 
by Lecoeur after Desrais. 

This creditable showing was made possi- 
ble by the gifts of Robert Allerton, Mrs. 
C. H. Chappell, Miss Clara Culver Gilbert 
in memory of Celia Culver Gilbert, Mrs. 
Charles Netcher, Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Martin A. Ryerson, and the Print 
and Drawing Club. Through the Munici- 
pal Art League’s recommendation, the 
Arché Club and the Renaissance Club have 
contributed toward the fund, and other 
clubs are endeavoring to complete their 
quotas. The addition of these prints puts 


MLLE. BERTIN. AQUATINT BY JANINET. CELIA 
CULVER GILBERT MEMORIAL 


the Art Institute far in the lead, in the 
field of eighteenth century color prints, of 
the museums of America. McK 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Pra: ER PALMER was elected Presi- 


dent of the Art Institute at the an- 

nual meeting of the Trustees on Jan- 
uary 15, and Robert Allerton and Cyrus 
McCormick, Jr., were made Vice-Presi- 
dents. Martin A. Ryerson, Vice-President 
of the Art Institute since 1902, was elected 
Honorary President for life, and Frank G. 
Logan and William O. Goodman were 
chosen Honorary Vice-Presidents for life. 
At the same meeting the following officers 
were re-elected for the year 1925: Robert 
B. Harshe, Director; Ernest A. Hamill, 
Treasurer, and Charles H. Burkholder, 
Secretary. 

This election followed the annual meet- 
ing of governing members on January 13, 
when an Honorary Board of Trustees was 
formed, consisting of seven trustees who 
have reached the age of sixty-five or more 
and whose experience and devotion to the 
Art Institute qualify them to give valuable 
counsel and co-operation to the younger 
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members of the Board. The members of 
this Honorary Board are: Messrs. Ry- 
erson, Logan, Goodman, John J. Gless- 
ner, Wallace L. DeWolf, Edward E. Ayer, 
and Edward B. Butler. The following new 
Trustees were elected to take the places 
of those who were transferred to the Honor- 
ary Board: David Adler, Jr., Walter S. 
Brewster, John Holabird, Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick, George F. Porter and Walter B. 
Smith. The vacancy left by the death of 
Charles L. Hutchinson was filled by the 
election of Charles H. Worcester. The 
number of Trustees is thus increased from 
twenty-one to twenty-eight. 

Under the leadership of the Honorary 
Board and of the new officers, who as Trus- 
tees have demonstrated a keen interest in 
the development of the museum, the Art 
Institute looks forward to greater growth 
and increased service to the community. 


AWARDS IN THE CHICAGO 
ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 


HE following prizes have been award- 
ed in the annual exhibition by Chi- 
cago artists: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal and five hundred dollars, to Carl R. 
Krafft, for ‘“ Nocturne”; 

The Fine Arts Building Purchase Prize 
of five hundred dollars, for a painting to be 
given to the Public School Art Society, to 
Harry A. DeYoung for “In Winter”; 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower Prize 
of three hundred dollars, for a painting 
executed within the last two years by an 
artist who has reached the age of forty, to 
Karl A. Buehr, for “Sunday Afternoon”’; 

The William Randolph Hearst Prize of 
three hundred dollars, to Mary Stafford 
for “Mrs. Gordon Copeland”’; 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal and two hundred dollars, to Archi- 
bald J. Motley, Jr., for “A Mulattress”’; 

The Edward B. Butler Purchase Fund of 
two hundred dollars, for a painting to be 
presented to the public schools, to Cora 
Bliss Taylor, for “August”; 

The Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Purchase 
Fund of two hundred dollars, for a painting 


to be presented to the public schools, to 
Charles A. Wilimovsky, for “Lakeside 
Trees”’; 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize of two 
hundred dollars, to an artist who has not 
exhibited for more than five years, to Archi- 
bald J. Motley, Jr., for “Syncopation”’; 

The Harry A. Frank Prize of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, for a figure, painting, to 
Carl R. Krafft, for “Summertime”; 

The Municipal Art League Prize of on 
hundred dollars, for portraiture, to Leopold 
Seyffert, for his portrait of Percy B. Eck- 
hart; 

The Mrs. John C. Shaffer Prize of one 
hundred dollars, for an ideal conception in 
sculpture, to Emory P. Seidel, for “ Youth.” 

The Business Men’s Art Club Prize of 
two hundred dollars, for a landscape, to 
Anthony Angarola, for “Norwegian Vil- 
lage”; 

The Englewood Woman’s Club Prize of 
one hundred dollars, to a young artist who 
has not previously received a prize, to Jean 
C. Adams, for “Collioure, France, No. 2”’; 

The Marshall Fuller Holmes Prize of one 
hundred dollars, for excellence in color and 
composition, to Constantino Pougialis, for 
“The Plaster Head”; 

The Rogers Park Woman’s Club Prize 
of one hundred dollars, for a piece of sculp- 
ture by a woman who has not previously 
received a prize, to Eleanore McFadden, 
for “Head”’; 

The Mrs. William Ormonde Thompson 
Prize of one hundred dollars, to William 
Owen, Jr., for “Siesta”’; 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid Prize of onc 
hundred dollars, to a woman student, to 
Cora Bliss Taylor, for “August”’; 

The Robert Rice Jenkins Prize of fifty 
dollars, for a work by a young artist, who 
has not received a previous award, to James 
Gilbert, for “Mexican Morning.” 


NOTES 


Tue Scammon Lectures for 1925 will be 
delivered in March by Prof. Charles R. 
Richards, Director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, who has taken for his 
general subject, “Modern Tendencies 
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in European Industrial Art.” The dates, 
hours, and titles of the individual lectures 
will be found on page 40 of this issue. 

THe DEPARTMENT OF THE Drama began 
its series of Saturday evening programs for 
members of the Art Institute on February 
21 with a performance of Stephen Phillips’ 
“Paolo and Francesca.” This play will be 
repeated March 7 and 14 at 8:15 in Ful- 
lerton Hall. The performance is given by 
the Studio group, assisted by several 
members of the Repertory Fellowship 
group. The latter group is composed of 
young actors with experience in repertory 
work. On March 21 and 28 the students 
will present Bernard Shaw’s ““The Man of 
Destiny,” preceded by a short curtain- 
raiser, to be announced. These readings 
are free to members. 

Lectures FoR Mempers—Two new se- 
ries of lectures are planned for members of 
the Art Institute. The first, to be held at 
2:30 on Monday afternoons during March, 
will be given by members of the museum 
staff, for the benefit of those interested in 
travel abroad. The speakers and their 
subjects are as follows: 

March 2. “What to See in Venice.” Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

March 9. “Picturesque Italian Hill Towns.” 
Charles Fabens Kelley. 

March 16. ‘‘What to See in Greece.” Miss 
Helen Gardner, 

March 23. “What English Cathedrals to See.” 
Charles Fabens Kelley. 

March 30. ‘What to See in Spain.” Hardinge 
Scholle. 


On Monday afternoons during April 
Dudley Crafts Watson will give a series of 
demonstrations in home-crafts for interior 


decoration and costumes. In successive 
lectures he will take up tie-dye, batik, 
stencil, and block-prints. 

These lecture courses are open only to 
members of the Art Institute and are free. 

Lecrures For CHILDREN—Mr. Watson 
continues his Saturday afternoon lecture- 
demonstrations for children of members 
and two scholarship pupils from each of the 
Chicago public schools. His subjects for 
March are listed on page 40. 

DEPARTMENT OF Museum INsTRUCTION 
—Dudley Crafts Watson will give popular 


PERSIAN EWER, TURQUOISE AND BLACK. THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY.» GIFT OF MARTIN A. RYERSON 


gallery talks on the paintings in the Art 
Institute collections on Fridays at 12, 
12:30, and 1 o’clock during March. The 
talks will be held in the galleries, will last 
one-half hour, and may be attended by 
anyone upon payment of twenty-five cents. 
Mr. Watson will speak on the Spanish 
school, the French Impressionists, the 
Italian and Flemish primitives, and the 
collections of the Friends of American Art, 
on the four successive Fridays. 

Miss Parker will repeat her course of six 
lectures on “The Appreciation of Color’’ 
on Wednesdays at 11 A. M., beginning 
March 4. 

Tue Scnoot—The thirtieth annual 
Mardi Gras was held at the Trianon on 
February 11, under the auspices of the Art 
Students’ League. The feature of the en- 
tertainment was the “Black Sea Ball,” a 
pageant wherein vivid Slavic groups pre- 
sented through tableaux a fantastic legend 
of the Russias. 

Ernst F. Detterer, head of the Depart- 
ment of Printing Arts, recently spent two 
weeks in Denver and vicinity speaking 
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before organizations interested in art from Cuinese Ceramics—An exhibition of 
a professional or cultural point of view. Chinese pottery and porcelain will be 
Tue Restaurant, located on the ground opened on March 15. It will consist of 
floor, is open daily from 11 to 5, Sundays objects from the Art Institute collections, 
from 12 to 7:30, from October 1 to May 30. supplemented by loans. 
It is available to all members, students, and CHANGES oF Appress—Members of the 
visitors in the building, and special teas, Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
luncheons, and dinners may be arranged __ notification of any change in address to 
for by application to the office of the su- Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
perintendent. Department. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


4 


A. FE. Anderson 
Mrs. Allison W. Augur 
Timothy A. 
Sigard Be 

N. D. 

Howard P. Bisho 

Mrs. Amelia M. Bliss 
George E. t 

Miss Elma E. Boughton 
John B. Bremner 

Scott Brown 

Dr. J. F. Burkholder 

F. M. Carter 

Mrs. Charles W. Chase 
Dr. Peter S. Clark 


Mrs. John L. Cochran, Jr. 


Mrs. Chilton C. Collins 
Dr. Edgar D. Coolidge 
George L. Cragg 

Mrs. Bruce V. Crandall 
Thomas J. Curley 

Mrs. C. Russ Dashiell 
Mrs. Arthur Davis 
Gustave Dosselman 

Mrs. Simpson Dunlop 
Mrs. Arthur Dyrenforth 
Rev. George Eisenbacher 
Mrs. William S. Finucane 
Howard E. Flanagan 
George R. Folds 

Stephen A. Foster 

M. L. Friedman 

Addison L. Gardner, jr. 
Miss Emma Guderyahn 
William H. Haight 


Miss Isabella Vincent Harkness 


Mrs. Carl M. Hedman 


David Adler, Jr. 
— A. Holabird 
alter B. Smith 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Painting, The Tightrope Dancer, by Forain. 
Painting by Gauguin, pastel by Boucher. 


New Governinc MemMBers 


Heinrich Heine 
Mrs. yd Jane Herring 
Robert Hixon 

W. L. Hodgkins 

Mrs. ‘Adolph R. Hoeft 


Mrs. Edward N. Hurley, Jr. 


Edward R. Johnston 
Mrs George Karnes 
Mrs. Edward Katzinger 
Mrs. C. W. Keller 
Lawrence F. King 

Dr. Leon P. Kozakiewicz 
Theodore O. Kretschmer 
George J. Kroeck 
Robert N. Landreth 

A. M. Langert 

William Lees 

Mrs. Richard H. Lingortt 
Paul Llewellyn 

Mrs. Edward Loitz 

Mrs. Louis P. Mann 
rg B. Marshall 

rs. Willard M. McEwen 

H. Mendius 

Edward E. Merz 

Mrs. Fred G. Miley 
Mrs. Paul C. Milner 
Mrs. Richard C. Moore 
D. Murphy 
rving Netcher 

Dr. Charles Newberger 
Dr. Edward K. Niles 
Miss Hortense M. Olsen 
Dr. Benjamin S. Partridge 
Mrs. Clifford Peterson 
Samuel Zorach Pincus 
Mrs. William A. Pottenger 


E. J. Buffington 
George W. Dixon 


New Governinc Lire MEMBERS 


James J. Quinlisk 
Leon J. Remm 
Mrs. Joseph A. Riggs 
Philip S. Rinaldo 

A. Rindsberger 

Mrs. John Dill Robertson 
Robert K. Row 

Charles L. Safford 

Mrs. Edward L. Sandke 
Mrs. Ada B. Sempill 
Walter W. Seymour 
Carroll Shaffer 

Charles E. Singletary 
Mrs. Ludvig Skog 

James Sorensen 

Mrs. Jean Steward 

Mrs. Walter Stresen-Reuter 
Mrs. David Suffrin 

Dr. Harry W. Sutcliffe 
Thomas M. Timberlake 
Percy A. Tonk 

Leroy C. Towle 

Mrs. Ole H. Tuttle 
Morgan P. Underwood 
Mrs. Levi M. Vilas 

J. H. Wallovick 

Adolph D. Weiner 
William A. Whitlock 
Werner A. Wieboldt 

Miss Ruth C. Wilkens 
Mrs. Earl A. Williams 
Mrs. John E. Wilson 
Mrs. Margaret H. Wilson 
S. W. Winefield 

H. O. Wunderle 

Everett E. Yeager 

John S. Zawilinski 


Joseph E. Otis 
George French Porter 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


Lent by Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. 
Lent by Martin A. Ryerson. 
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Print DEPARTMENT 

9 French 18th century aquatints: 2 by Janinet, gift of Robert Allerton; 2 by 
Descourtis, gift of Mrs. Charles Netcher; 1 by  Ccaiket, gift of Clara Culver 
Gilbert (Celia Culver Gilbert Memorial); 2 by Debucourt, gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer; 1 by Debucourt, gift of the Print and Drawing Club; 
1 by Debucourt, gift of Martin A. Rverson. 

12 etchings by Lepére, 1 by Bone, 1 by McBey. Lent by Daniel V. Casey. 
Ink wash drawing by William Blake. Lent by C. J. Hambleton. 

26 cancelled plates, with print from each, of Whistler’s second Venetian 


set. Lent by Walter S. Brewster. 
RHAGES BOWL. I3TH 
CENTURY. GIFT oF Decorative Arts 


MARTIN A. RYERSON 8 pieces stained glass. Lent by Charles Connick. 
Sheffield silver teapot. Lent by Robert Allerton. 

2 arm chairs. of Robert Allerton. 

53 prints and chintzes. Lent by Frances Morris, Elinor Merrell, and Carvalho Brothers. 

31 pieces 18th century French furniture and tapestries. Lent by Jacques Seligmann and Com- 

pany. 

9 pieces English furniture, 4 silver candlesticks. Lent by Samuel Marx. 

16 pieces English furniture. Lent by Mrs. E. S. Rosenbaum. 

28 textiles, rgth, 5th, and 16th centuries. Lent by Adolf Loewi, Venice. 


CuILDREN’s Room 
21 dolls by the Misses Sardeau. Lent through Gerald A. Frank. 
Chinese shadow puppets. Lent by Mrs. C. W. Hubbard. 
8 casts of antique Cretan objects. Purchased from the Worcester Fund. 
18th century inlaid metal Indian dagger. Purchased from the Worcester 
Fund. 


OrteNTAL DEPARTMENT 
Persian bowl, Rhages, 12th or 13th century. Gift of Mrs. E. Crane Chad- 
bourne. 
9 objects of Persian ceramics. Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 
Persian mosaic star tile, 14th century. Gift of Frank G. Logan. 
Stone sarcophagus, Chinese, T’ang dynasty. Gift of Miss Kate S. Buck- 
ingham. 
Terra cotta head, Chinese, T’ang dynasty. Gift of Mrs. C. Morse Ely. EE 
Terra cotta horse, Chinese, T’ang dynasty. Lent by John Borden. 
3 terra cotta figures, 3 pottery and porcelain objects, Chinese. Lent by 
Russell Tyson. 
2 terra cotta objects, Chinese. Lent by Potter Palmer. 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 30-March 10—(1) Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. (2) Arts Club Exhibition of Paintings by Berthe Morisot. Galleries Gs2— 
60. (3) Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the management of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 12 and 13. 

February 2—March 2—Thirty-eighth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. Black- 
stone Hall. 

February 11—April 1—Exhibition of Dolls. Gallery 4. 

March 15—Exhibition of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. Oriental Galleries. 

March 17-April 24—(1) Sculpture by Nancy Cox-McCormack. (2) Exhibition by 
Society of Mural Painters. (3) Paintings by Eugene E. Speicher. (4) Decorative 
Paintings by Eduard Buk Ulreich. (5) Drawings and Lithographs by C. O. 
Woodbury. (6) Chicago Camera Club Exhibition. 

May 1~June 4—(1) Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors. (2) Sculpture by Ivan 
Mestrovic. 


CRETAN SNAKE GOD- 
PURCHASED 


June 10-July s—Exhibition of Work by Students of the Art Institute School. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON MemortiaL Hatt, Monpays At 
2:30 P.M., TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS AT 4 P.M., SATURDAYS AT 2:30 P.M. 


MARCH 

2 Lecture: “What to see in Venice.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 

3 Scammon Lecture: “William Morris and his work. Ruskin. Eastlake. The Arts 
and Crafts Society. The Glasgow school. Baillie Scott. Present Situation.” 
Prof. Charles R. Richards. 

5 Scammon Lecture: “French applied art from the Empire to |’Art Nouveau.” 
Prof. Charles R. Richards. 

7 Lecture for children: “The Beauty of Greek Sculpture.” Dudley Crafts Watson 

9 Lecture: “Picturesque Italian Hill Towns.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 

10 Scammon Lecture: “Industrial art in Germany. The new German Renaissance. 
The Jugend Stil. Architecture since 1900.” Prof. Charles R. Richards. 

12 Scammon Lecture: “The Viennese school. Influence of Prof. Hoffman. The 
Wiener Werkstaette.” Prof. Charles R. Richards. 

14 Lecture for children: “Family portraits” (Chalk talk). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

16 Lecture: “What to see in Greece.” Helen Gardner. 

17 Scammon Lecture: “The modern movement in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and 
Switzerland.” Prof. Charles R. Richards. 

19 Scammon Lecture: “French decorative and applied art of today.” Prof. Charles 
R. Richards. 

21 Lecture for children: “The coming of spring” (as revealed by our great land- 
scape painters). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

23 Lecture: “What English cathedrals to see.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 

24 Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

28 Lecture for children: “Castles and palaces.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 

30 Lecture: “What to see in Spain.” Hardinge Scholle. 

31 Lecture: “Italian Renaissance painting.” Edith R. Abbott. 


APRIL 
4 Lecture for children: “‘Music and masterpieces.” Dudley Crafts Watson (Henry 
Purmort Eames at the piano). 
6 Lecture demonstration: “Tie-dye.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
13 Lecture demonstration: “Batik.”” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
20 Lecture demonstration: “Stencil.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
27. Lecture demonstration: “Block prints.”” Dudley Crafts Watson. 


DRAMATIC READINGS 


For Memspers—GIveEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF Dramatic Art. 
Futterton Memonriat Hatt, SAtuapays AT 8:15 P.M. 


MARCH 
7 “Paolo and Francesca,” by Stephen Phillips. 
14 “Paolo and Francesca,” by Stephen Phillips. 
21 “The Man of Destiny,”” by George Bernard Shaw. 
28 “The Man of Destiny,” by George Bernard Shaw. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. 
George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 
Lectures on sculpture, by Lorado Taft, 5:30 p.m. Admission free. 
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